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Birthplace  of  Ruth  Cowing,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 
Soon  after  1858  when  built  by  her  grandfather. 


Tressler  Homestead,  Loysville,  Pa.  Begun  by  George  Loy  1797;  enlarged 
in  1840  by  his  son-in-law  Col.  John  Tressler,  whose  granddaughter 
Vera  Scott  Cushman  improved  it  in  1922;  from  her  Estate  in  1947  Ruth 
Cowing  Scott  purchased  the  property  with  tenant  dwelling,  spring  and 
smoke  houses,  overshot-banked  “Dutch”  barn,  orchard  and  meadows.— 
“The  place  Ruth  loved  the  best  of  all.” 
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181  Summit  Avenue 

UPPER  MONTCLAIR 
NEW  JERSEY 


December  1 ,  1957 


Dear  Relatives  and  Friends: 

Last  summer  my  beloved  Ruth  was  planning  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  you  with  a  Christmas  greeting.  When  her  weakened 
heart  could  continue  no  longer  her  radiant  spirit  at  daybreak  on 
August  the  third  passed  peacefully  into  the  light  and  joy  of  her 
heavenly  home.  Your  loving  messages  of  condolence  have  been 
immeasurably  sustaining  to  me  and  to  our  children  in  our  deep 
bereavement. 

The  letter  is  replaced  by  these  informal  and  intimate  glimpses 
of  Ruth's  full  and  varied  life,  with  a  brief  record  of  the  children 
and  grandchildren  and  of  some  memorial  tributes.  The  Title  is 
suggested  by  the  outstanding  emphases  of  persons  mourning 
Ruth's  departure,— her  responsive  and  faithful  friendliness  and 
her  self-giving  service.  While  any  biography  would  offend  her 
retiring  modesty,  this  simple  narrative  seems  justified  as  a  Memoir, 
especially  for  her  family  of  the  future;  and  it  best  be  written  when 
recollection  is  quickened  by  poignancy.  The  portrait,  as  all  will 
regretfully  recognize,  is  very  lacking  in  color,  depth,  charm,— in 
appropriate  quality.  The  account  seeks  to  be  factual  and,  as  Ruth 
would  wish,  cheerful. 

In  commemorating  this  True  Friend  1  pray  God's  guidance  of 
us  all  in  the  way  of  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men.  With 
heart-felt  greetings,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Tressler  Scott 


Verses  and  quotations  out  of  context  are  from  bookmarks, 
Spirit-lifters  and  Guideposts  used  by  Ruth  this  year. 


A  True  Friend 


Lord  make  me  an  instrument  o£  Thy  peace;  where  there  is 
hatred,  let  me  sow  love;  where  there  is  injury,  pardon;  where 
there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  is  darkness,  light;  and  where 
there  is  sadness,  joy.  O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to  be  understood 
as  to  understand;  to  be  loved,  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving 
that  we  receive,  it  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life.  Amen. 


1  his  prayer  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  was  found  in  Ruth's  desk 
by  our  older  daughter  who  wrote  to  her  friends:  “It  expresses 
what  mother  lived.  She  had  more  love  for  others  and  was  more 
loved  by  others  than  anyone  I  ever  knew." 

Ruth's  heart  and  mind  were  a  perfect  blend  of  quick,  compre¬ 
hending  sympathy  and  of  enduring,  stedfast  loyalty.  These  won 
and  held  a  host  of  devoted  friends  whose  messages  of  condolence 
express  deep  indebtedness  to  Ruth's  intended  or  unconscious  en¬ 
couragement  and  help;  many  persons,  from  some  of  whom  I  would 
little  expect  it,  reveal  profound  religious  conviction  which  they 
trace  largely  to  her  influence.  A  friendly,  abundant  life  com¬ 
bined  unassuming  modesty,  bordering  on  timidity,  with  a  coura¬ 
geous  espousal  of  a  thing  believed  right— “a  meekness  of  bearing, 
with  decision  of  character";  disliking  the  spotlight  Ruth  would 
suppress  her  aversion  if  some  need  took  her  into  it;  this  word  will 
explain  apparent  anomalies  in  the  record. 

A  GOODLY  HERITAGE 

The  Ancestral  Lineage  of  Ruth  was  evident  in  her  character 
with  its  spirit  of  religious  devotion,  quiet  independence,  broad¬ 
minded  tolerance  and  out-going  friendliness,  and  with  its  tend¬ 
ency  toward  fearless  pioneering  and  practical  accomplishment. 


Ancestors,  however,  gave  her  little  concern  until  she  herslf  became 
one  and  increasingly  recognized  the  continuity  of  certain  traits 
and  habits  of  successive  generations. 

The  Cowing  Family  of  Ruth’s  father,  Rufus  Alan  Cowing,  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Loch  Lomond  district  of  central  Scotland  where 
the  name  was  Colquhoun  (Ko-hoon).  When  his  branch  reached 
America  is  not  clear.  There  is  an  “Old  Cowing  House”  in  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  Calvin  Cowing,  born  Mar.  12,  1786  at  Chester¬ 
field,  Mass.,  married  on  June  23,  1809  Ruth  Bissell,  born  June  6, 
1787  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  this  ancestress  was  deeply  devout 
and  wrote  extensively  on  religion  in  her  diary  which  was  owned 
and  read  frequently  by  her  great-granddaughter  Ruth.  In  the 
next  generation,  Estes  Howe  Cowing  (Jan.  19,  1825 -May  27, 
1891)  married  Mary  Jane  Havens  (1829 -Oct.  19,  1920)  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Their  son,  Rufus  Alan  Cowing ,  the  second  of 
nine  children,  was  born  in  western  New  York  State,  in  Buffalo 
or  the  Lake  Chautauqua  area,  where  many  persons  of  Scottish 
descent  lived  (including  my  father  and  grandfather  Scott).  Estes 
Cowing  with  his  family  moved  to  Wyoming,  Ohio,  and  became 
a  commission  merchant  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  an  ardent 
Swedenborgian  and  the  zealous,  vitalizing  center  of  that  cult  in 
the  vicinity.  His  children  held  some  of  Swedenborg’s  ideas  but 
were  broadly  tolerant,  joining  or  attending  various  Churches. 

The  Stearns  Family  of  Ruth’s  mother  came  from  England, 
where  the  name  was  Sterne,  Sternes,  Stearns  and  Starn.  The 
crest  of  its  coat-of-arms  is  a  sterne  or  starling,  symbolizing  In¬ 
dustry.  Isaac  Stearns  with  his  wife,  Mary  Barker  of  Stoke,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  children  embarked  on  April  8,  1630  at  Yarmouth,  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  good  ship  Arhella  with  the  first  company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  including  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Reverend  George  Phillips.  From 
the  “Geneology  and  Memoirs  of  Isaac  Stearns  and  his  Descend¬ 
ants”  by  Van  Wagenen,  1901,  Courier  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  these  data  are  gleaned.  Landing  at  Salem,  Mass.,  passen¬ 
gers  proceeded  to  Charlestown,  and  later  the  Stearns  family  to 
Watertown  where  Isaac  was  Selectman.  His  son  John  married 
Sarah  Mixer  to  whom  her  father  gave  “one-half  of  my  vessel 
Dilligent .”  John  Jr.  married  Elizabeth  Bigelow;  John  Stearns  III 


of  Billerica,  Mass,  married  Esther  Johnson.  Their  son  Edward 
married  Lucy  Wyman;  when  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson  (a  cousin 
by  marriage)  was  killed  at  Lexington,  Edward  Stearns  assumed 
some  command,  and  fought  at  Concord.  Captain  Edward  Stearns 
of  Bedford,  Mass,  had  a  son,  Captain  Abner,  who  married  Mrs. 
Anne  Russell  Estabrook  and  lived  in  West  Cambridge.  Their 
son  George  Sullivan  Stearns  (May  17,  1816 -Nov.  24,  1889) 
married  Amelia  Stephenson  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  May  30,  1844. 
He  was  a  stalwart  Christian,  a  co-founder  of  the  manufacturing 
firm  of  Stearns  and  Foster  Co.,  and  an  open-handed  philanthro¬ 
pist.  Before  1860,  he  built  the  residence  in  which  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Ruth  Cowing  was  born  in  Wyoming,  Ohio.  The  eighth 
of  his  nine  children,  was  named  Amelia  George  Stearns  for  both 
her  mother  and  father. 

Rufus  Alan  Cowing  (June  30,  1853 -Dec.  12,  1939)  and 
Amelia  George  Stearns  (June  5,  1855 -Jan.  12,  1927)  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  March  25,  1879.  For  a  few  years  the  young  couple  lived 
in  San  Francisco  where  two  sons,  George  and  Thomas,  were 
born  and  Thomas  died.  They  moved  back  to  Wyoming,  Ohio, 
where  in  Mrs.  Cowing’s  former  home  four  children,  RUTH, 
Lawrence,  Mildred  and  Amy  were  born.  Mr.  Cowing  and 
his  uncle  formed  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Harkness  and  Cow¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  popular  man,  successful  in 
business,  studious  and  philosophical  in  mind,  liberal  in  religion 
and  politics,  supporting  Henry  George  and  the  Single  Tax  theory, 
—a  cultured,  independent  humanitarian  gentleman.  Mrs.  Cowing 
was  the  sweet,  tranquil  and  efficient  home-maker  for  her  family 
and  for  aging  “Grandmother  Stearns”  around  whom  large  parties 
of  30  or  more  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  gathered  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  Both  of  Ruth’s  parents  were  very  generous  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church  and  in  unobtrusive  and  often  anonymous 
philanthrophy,  a  moral  quality  each  had  inherited  and  both  be¬ 
queathed.  They  made  a  fine  home  for  their  family  in  a  good 
community. 

Childhood  Days  in  this  very  worthy  and  interesting  home  were 
happy  and  healthful.  A  large  house  on  a  hill  with  twenty-five 
acres  of  lawn,  gardens,  meadow,  hayfield,  pond  and  thick,  rugged 
woodland  traversed  by  a  rocky  stream,  and  with  stables,  carriage 


houses,  ice-house,  and  domestic  animals  made  an  ideal  play¬ 
ground  for  the  five  Cowing  children  and  their  numerous  young 
cousins  and  friends.  Outdoor  life  was  encouraged  by  grand¬ 
mothers  desire  for  indoor  quiet!  Perhaps  this  helped  to  motivate 
her  grand-daughter’s  life-long  love  of  the  open  and  her  bent  to 
travel,  explore  and  discover.  At  school  Ruth  was  an  average  stu¬ 
dent,  always  finding  difficult  any  sort  of  mathematics.  Sunday 
School  with  the  reading  recommended  by  her  teacher  was  very 
formative;  she  liked  the  books  then  popular  for  children  and  girls 
in  good  homes.  At  an  early  age  tennis  was  started  at  a  nearby 
club  and  later  golf  on  a  course  laid  out  on  a  family  pasture;  some¬ 
times  playing  all  day  long  developed  a  very  vigorous  physique. 
Ruth  wanted  to  attend  college  and  went  East  to  a  boarding  school 
to  prepare. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  •  COLLEGE 

Leaving  home  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  an  exciting  experience. 
Three  happy,  growing  years  were  spent  at  Dana  Hall,  a  school 
for  girls  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  a  rather  shy  and  unsophisticated 
youth  starting  to  learn  her  way  in  the  wider  world.  Academic 
studies  were  not  easy;  but  friendships,  out-door  life  and  trips  to 
Boston  were  a  delight.  Excellence  in  tennis,  basketball  and  golf 
helped  with  self-confidence,  adaptation  and  popularity;  it  was  a 
big  moment  when  the  prize  for  the  Wellesley  Golf  Club  Wo¬ 
men’s  Championship  was  presented  in  Assembly  by  the  Head 
Mistress,  a  silver  loving  cup  filled  with  violets!  Fifty  years  later 
in  Hawaii,  Dana  Hall  classmates  entertained  her  charmingly. 

Smith  College  at  Northampton,  Mass,  was  entered  by  Ruth 
and  a  number  of  her  boarding  school  friends  in  the  fall  of  1903. 
The  broad  freedom  and  the  larger  outlook  under  inspiring  faculty 
leadership  in  many  new  fields  gave  ample  range  to  her  seeking, 
outreaching  self  while  the  multiple  companionships  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  student  life  inspired  and  challenged  latent  inclination 
and  ability.  Here  again  some  studies  were  difficult;  she  never  saw 
why  she  was  passed  in  math,  (if  it  were  only  to  keep  her  in  col¬ 
lege  I  commend  the  teacher).  Athletics  made  many  friendships— 
four  years  of  class  basketball,  at  least  three  years  of  singles  and 
doubles  tennis  championships,  and  presidency  of  the  Athletic 


Association.  Of  her  class  she  was  vice-president  Freshman  year 
and  president  in  Junior  year;  at  an  alumnae  party  decades  later 
this  limerick  recalled  the  Prom: 

Junior  President  had  to  keep  bowing 
With  the  beaux  of  New  England  kotowing; 

She  led  the  cotillion,  and  looked  like  a  million, 

Very  beautiful  lady,  Ruth  Cowing! 

Several  Y.W.C.A.  summer  student  conferences  at  Silver  Bay, 
N.  Y.  with  many  earnest  interviews  with  the  fine  Christian 
leaders  effected  a  profound  spiritual  renewal  of  her  life.  She 
first  went  largely  for  intercollegiate  athletic  competition;  she  re¬ 
turned  for  religious  leadership.  Prayer  and  Bible  study  became 
important  and  the  needs  of  the  world,  clamant.  She  led  a  large 
and  influential  student  Bible  class.  Joining  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  Ruth  attended  its  inspiring 
Quadrennial  Convention  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  succeeding 
visits  among  the  delegations  of  young  men  and  women  from  New 
England  colleges  were  “full  of  missionary  zeal  and  full  of  fun,” 
with  many  fast  friendships  formed.  Serving  as  president  in  Senior 
year  of  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  was, 
I  believe,  the  chief  contribution  of  student  days. 

Throughout  life,  Ruth  retained  the  admiration  and  love  of 
college  associates,  and  they  and  the  College  were  always  dear  to 
her.  She  served  the  class  of  1907  as  Alumnae  President  for  a  five 
year  term  and  attended  class  and  college  functions  and  reunions 
whenever  possible.  She  sent  both  of  her  daughters  to  Smith.  A 
Ruth  Cowing  Scott  Memorial  Fund  for  the  chapel  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

ENGAGEMENT  •  MARRIAGE  •  YEAR  ABROAD 

Ruth  attended  her  first  reunion  at  college  in  1908.  My  sister, 
Vera  Scott  Cushman,  back  for  tenth  reunion,  invited  me  to  join 
her  and  I  stopped  over  for  a  few  days  on  my  way  to  a  conference 
at  Northfield,  Mass.;  upon  inquiry  Vera  was  told  that  Ruth 
Cowing  ’07  was  just  the  person  for  her  brother  to  meet!  Vera 
found  Ruth,  and  together  they  located  me  with  a  Princeton  class¬ 
mate  sitting  on  a  fence  in  an  alley.  My  lucky  day!  I  later  saw 
Ruth  frequently  at  Northfield  and  in  September  I  visited  in 


Wyoming,  Ohio.  After  our  engagement,  Ruth  started  a  year  of 
domestic  science  and  Bible  study  in  Cincinnati;  it  was  interrupted 
by  an  extensive  trip  with  her  father  and  sister  Mildred  through 
the  western  and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  a  few  weeks  with  Miss 
Mary  McDowell  in  her  Chicago  Settlement.  President  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  K.  McClure  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  held 
a  reception  in  Ruths  honor;  Annie  McClure,  runner-up  in  the 
above  Wellesley  Golf  Tournament,  welcomed  her  joyously. 

On  April  27,  1909  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Ohio,  Ruth  Cowing  was  married  to  George  Tressler  Scott , 
born  in  Ottawa,  Illinois  on  February  10,  1881,  the  youngest  of 
three  children  of  Samuel  Swan  and  Anna  Tressler  Scott;  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  L.  Robinson  of  McCormick  Seminary  and  Ruth’s 
pastor,  Dr.  Alfred  Lee  Wilson,  officiated.  Ruth’s  beautiful  sisters 
were  bridesmaids;  my  brother  Arthur  attended  me  and  sang  ex¬ 
quisitely,  “Still  wie  die  Nacht.”  We  planned  to  be  missionaries 
and  among  the  bride’s  presents  were  eleven  travelling  clocks. 
After  two  days  in  Chicago  for  the  McCormick  Commencement 
where  I  was  awarded  the  General  Fellowship  for  study  abroad, 
and  train  to  New  York,  we  sailed  May  first  for  Antwerp. 

In  Marburg ,  Germany,  Ruth  started  home-making  in  two  large 
rooms;  cooking  facilities  (and  abilities)  were  very  meager  and 
we  took  most  meals  in  a  student  boarding-house  or  on  a  restaurant 
terrace  high  above  the  Lahn  River.  About  thirty  British  and 
American  post-graduate  students  helped  to  make  this  spring- 
summer  semester  at  Marburg  University  extremely  pleasant.  In¬ 
formal  religious  discussions  were  frequent.  Tennis  courts  were 
available  only  to  Vereins  (student  fraternities),  so  four  friends 
formed  the  Americanishe-Verein  with  each  an  officer  and  had  a 
court  twice  a  week,  Ruth  holding  her  own  in  doubles  play  with 
three  men.  The  lemonade  at  our  delightful  Fourth  of  July  picnic 
with  German  professors  present  and  the  beer  with  drunken  de¬ 
structiveness  at  the  “2000  Students’  Festival”  were  contrasted 
editorially  in  the  leading  Christian  periodical  of  Germany!  Dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  holiday  we  hiked  with  ruch-sach  through  the  Taunus 
Mountains,  along  the  Rhinefels-Stolzenfels  section  of  the  Rhine, 
and  part  way  up  the  Lahn;  we  loved  the  clearly  marked  trails 
through  the  dense  forests  but  could  never  quite  keep  up  with  the 


At  School  in 


W  yoming. 


Mildred,  Ruth,  Amy  -  1908. 


WYOMING  DAYS 


Lawrence,  Amy,  Mildred  and  Ruth  Cowing;  brother  George  at  College. 


SMITH 

COLLEGE 


1906  - 
Junior 
President 


Twenty-fifth  Reunion  and  Margaret’s  Commencement  -  1932. 
Amy,  Ruth,  George,  Friend,  Margaret. 


Smith  classmates  at  Loysville  House  Party  -  1954.  A 
professional,  electronic  test  for  vitality  found  them 
uniquely  superior! 


time-schedule  in  the  guide  book.  Ruth  enjoyed  picnics  and  row¬ 
ing  on  the  river,  won  prizes  at  Marbach  rifle-range,  and  (the  only 
female  present,  standing  on  a  chair  at  the  door)  almost  fainted 
when  blood  splattered  the  ceiling  at  a  mensur,  challenge  duel. 

Our  Wedding  Trip  was  resumed  during  the  long  vacation  be¬ 
ginning  in  August.  We  toured  Scandinavia,  and  then  Russia 
where  cholera  was  epidemic  and  by  Embassy  order  used  only 
vaseline  to  cleanse  our  faces  and  hands.  At  Odessa  we  took  a 
Russian  tramp  steamer  stopping  at  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  ports; 
while  the  ship  exchanged  cargoes  by  day,  we  were  ashore  with  a 
chefs-special  picnic  lunch  and  back  on  board  at  sundown.  The 
Captain  was  much  impressed  by  the  bride  and  kept  saying: 
“Meester  Chorch  ees  veree  looky.”  His  only  other  passengers  and 
table-mates  were  an  English  Army  Major  (later  General)  and  his 
wife  who  were  always  quarreling.  We  were  debarking  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  take  a  French  ship  to  Beirut,  when  the  Captain 
begged  us  to  stay  aboard  (as  a  buffer  zone  at  table?);  for  almost 
nothing  he  took  us  on  a  beautiful  cruise  to  three  Aegean  Islands 
and  five  mainland  Turkish  ports  with  daily  luncheons  on  land. 
Our  guide  at  Smyrna  was  by  chance  the  one  that  my  parents  had 
five  years  earlier  when  they  retained  him  to  take  me  sometime  to 
the  sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Revelation;  as  identification 
he  wore  my  father’s  seal  ring!  When  our  ship  dropped  anchor  in 
Beirut  harbor,  President  Howard  S.  Bliss  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  where  I  had  taught  and  Dr.  Franklin  S.  Hoskins  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  welcomed  us.  While  staying  in  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Bliss,  several  ladies  wanted  to  see  the 
latest  American  styles  and  the  bride  was  ashamed  of  her  very 
practical  and  limited,  travel  wardrobe.  After  many  reunions  with 
old  friends  and  a  visit  in  the  Henry  Jessup  summer  home  in  the 
Lebanon  Mountains,  we  went  via  Baalbec,  Damascus,  Tiberius 
(swam  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  Nazareth,  and  south  on  horseback 
to  Jerusalem.  Egypt,  Italy  and  Switzerland  were  taken  in  stride 
en  route  back  to  Germany. 

The  Winter  Semester  was  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  living  in 
a  Charlottenburg  garden-apartment  up  three  flights  of  stairs. 
Above  was  a  professional  pianist  who  soon  came  down  and  at  the 
end  of  her  call  said  to  Ruth:  “My  dear,  when  you  practice  hymns, 


perhaps  you  could  strike  both  hands  at  once.”  After  that,  the 
piano  was  open  for  parties  when  a  young,  jolly  priest  in  clerical 
garb  made  it  really  live.  One  of  the  American  students  there 
(now  a  professor  at  Yale)  writes:  “Gracious  and  hospitable,  the 
Queen  of  the  group  was  beautiful  Ruth.”  One  Sunday  morning 
I  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  American  Church:  Ruth  in  the  back 
row  was  to  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  if  I  didn't  preach 
loudly  enough;  in  her  nervousness  she  forgot  about  the  signal 
and  kept  wiping  her  face;  the  rafters  rattled!  Ruth  attended  lec¬ 
tures  on  art  in  the  museums  and  had  informal  instruction  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing.  Every  morning  into  my  pocket  went  a  liverwurst- 
pumpernickel  sandwich,  the  kind  students  ate  in  the  corridors 
at  10  a.m.  Operas,  concerts,  lectures,  famous  visitors  and  cheerful 
restaurants  made  Berlin  life  very  agreeable.  In  the  spring  we 
sailed  from  Bremen  to  New  York  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of 
Ruth's  parents  who  had  taken  over  the  George  Stearns  estate  in 
Wyoming,  Ohio  when  grandmother  Stearns  passed  away  in  1909. 

Here  Margaret  was  born,  with  curly  red  hair  “just  like  Miss 
Ruth's  used  to  be”  (according  to  the  old  family  coachman).  We 
intended  to  become  missionaries  in  China  but  conditions  in  my 
family  indicated  residence  in  America.  After  a  summer  of  study 

1  entered,  in  September  1910,  upon  undenominational  religious 
work  at  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  in  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

As  the  years  passed,  Ruth's  brothers  and  sisters  left  their  child¬ 
hood  home.  George,  a  chemical  engineer  in  business  with  his 
father,  married  Irene  Wagner  in  1904;  he  died  in  1928;  they  have 

2  daughters:  Mrs.  Tom  Paul,  Mrs.  Robert  Thornburgh.— Lawrence 
died  in  France  in  1918,  a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  the  A.E.F.— 
Mildred  in  1920  married  Wilder  H.  Haines,  a  lawyer;  they  have 

3  children:  Mrs.  Daniel  Goldwater,  Alan,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw. 
—Amy  Louise  in  1918  married  Humphrey  F.  Redfield,  a  business 
man;  they  have  3  daughters:  Mrs.  John  Gosin,  Mrs.  Duncan 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Bonynge.  About  1928,  after  the  mother's 
death,  the  old  home  was  razed  and  the  Stearns-Cowing  estate  be¬ 
came  a  residential  subdivision,  now  the  very  attractive  Beech 
Knoll. 


PLACES  OF  RESIDENCE 

Hampton  Institute  for  Negro  and  Indian  students  of  both  sexes 
had  a  lovely  waterfront  campus  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 
Our  house  was  between  the  athletic  field  and  the  Civil  War 
Veterans’  cemetery.  Amy  was  born  here  and  soon  became  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  with  her  exploring  sister,  a  crimson  rambler.  With 
excellent  colored  servants,  Ruth  entertained  many  of  the  constant 
stream  of  visitors  from  near  and  far  who  came  to  inspect  the  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  training  for  teaching  and  leadership  in  rural 
life  and  in  fifteen  practical  trades.  To  the  homemakers  delight, 
daily  to  her  kitchen  door  came  the  school’s  cart  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  meats  (porterhouse  at  18  cents).  During  three 
busy  and  happy  years  Ruth  led  a  Sunday  School  class  of  boys 
(discipline  was  vexatious  to  her  always),  assisted  in  the  King’s 
Daughters’  Society,  cooperated  in  some  of  my  Associate  Chap¬ 
lain’s  activities  and  shared  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  friendly, 
inter-racial  campus  community.  The  integration  of  three  races 
at  the  Institute  caused  social  aloofness  by  many  local  towns-people. 
Our  parents  visited  us  several  times;  they  undertook  scholarships 
which,  along  with  commemoration  of  Ruth,  continue.  The  Grace 
at  table,  sung  beautifully  by  a  thousand  students  before  dinner, 
is  still  used  in  our  family  gatherings: 

Thou  art  great  and  Thou  are  good 
And  we  thank  Thee  for  this  food. 

By  Thy  hand  must  all  he  fed; 

Give  us  Lord  our  daily  bread. 

Kew  Gardens ,  Long  Island.  As  it  continued  clearly  unwise  for 
us  to  serve  abroad,  in  June  1913,  I  entered  the  offices  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York  City.  For  the 
children  we  chose  to  live  in  a  suburb,  Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island, 
a  brand-new  development  on  the  Richmond  Hill  golf  course;  our 
terraces  at  Austin  and  Pembroke  were  faced  with  sod  from  the 
adjacent  17th  green.  Arthur  was  born  here  and  David  at  nearby 
Jamaica  Hospital;  each  of  them  beat  the  doctor.  The  nearest 
church  was  Congregational  in  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  using  a 
small,  portable  chapel;  Ruth  organized  and  led  a  children’s  Mis¬ 
sion  Band.  Being  close  to  New  York  City,  she  had  frequent  en¬ 
gagements  there.  Inasmuch  as  Kew  was  too  new  for  church  or 
school,  we  moved  our  growing  family  to 


U'p'per  Montclair ,  New  Jersey  in  September  1918,  a  suburban 
community  of  long-established  homes  with  excellent  churches, 
schools  and  general  cultural  life.  Here  Ruth  was  active  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  Women’s  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  Woman’s  Club,  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Inter-racial  Commit¬ 
tee,  Colored  Y.W.C.A.,  Negro  Achievement  Week,  and  other 
local  and  state  enterprises.  She  personally  made  a  survey  of  the 
foreign-born  of  Upper  Montclair  who  enthusiastically  put  on  a 
revealing  Americanization  exhibit  and  demonstration;  several 
foreign  families  came  to  church  and  the  Chinese  laundry  men 
formed  a  long-continued  Bible  class.  A  successful  venture  of  the 
1920s  was  the  founding  of  the  Christmas  Toys  Project  of  the 
Upper  Montclair  Firemen.  Each  autumn  dozens  of  skilful  men, 
with  materials  furnished  by  local  merchants  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Woman’s  Club,  attractively  rehabilitate  innumerable  play¬ 
things  which  are  displayed  at  the  Club  and  distributed  by  social, 
welfare  agencies  to  cheer  hundreds  of  poor  children— a  worthy 
Christmas  present  to  the  community  by  the  Firemen.  Our  resi¬ 
dence  at  207  Inwood  Avenue  had  large  connecting  rooms  used 
for  many  gatherings,  and  the  neighborhood  playground  with 
basketball  goals,  tennis  practice-wall,  softball  diamond  (the  win¬ 
dows!),  slide,  swings,  etc.;  a  stranger  came  to  inquire:  ‘What 
institution  is  this?”  Here  were  the  wedding  ceremonies  and  re¬ 
ceptions  of  Margaret  on  July  31,  1935  and  of  Amy  on  October 
10,  1936.  In  each  marriage  service  “Her  mother  and  I”  joined  in 
giving  the  bride  away.  Our  four  children,  their  spouses  and 
children  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  memoir.  With  daugh¬ 
ters  married  and  sons  in  college  and  with  commuting  trains  be¬ 
coming  more  crowded  and  tiring,  we  took  our  physician’s  advice 
and  lived  subsequently  much  of  each  year  in  apartment  hotels 
near  my  office  in  New  York.  In  1939  Refugees  from  England 
needed  homes  in  America;  our  house,  completely  furnished,  was 
occupied  from  1939-1943  by  two  sisters  from  London  and  their 
seven  children,  one  of  whom  I  christened  Ruth  Marie  Toye. 

New  York  City  offers  every  type  of  activity  one  can  desire.  In 
small  apartments  with  only  serving-pantry  or  kitchenette  and  full 
hotel  service  we  lived  successively  on  lower  Park  Avenue,  Madison 
Square,  Gramercy  Park  and  East  Seventieth  Street  in  the  midst 


of  Churches,  institutions,  organizations  and  events  that  engaged 
Ruths  time  and  effort;  some  of  them  are  mentioned  later.  Hotel 
dining-rooms  and  attractive  restaurants  simplified  meals  for  a 
hostess.  Private  and  public  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions, 
benefits  and  meetings  for  all  sorts  of  Christian  and  other  worthy 
causes  crowded  the  days  and  nights.  Ruth’s  interest  was  deep 
as  well  as  broad  and  her  vigor  seemed  inexhaustible.  In  1947  we 
moved  to  an  apartment  in  Upper  Montclair,  selling  our  house 
there;  thence-forth  personal  participation  in  New  York  projects 
tapered  off  but  heartfelt  identification  never  flagged. 

Summers ,  when  the  children  were  small,  were  spent  at  Madison 
Beach,  Conn.,  and  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  Penna.  Later  we 
occupied  the  reconditioned  Homestead  of  my  mothers  Loy  and 
Tressler  forebears  at  Loysville,  Penna.,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  from 
Carlisle—' “the  place  that  Ruth  loved  best  of  all.”  Trees,  views  and 
quiet  were  nostalgic  reminders  of  childhood.  Meals  were  on  the 
terrace  under  the  maples,  beside  a  giant,  sweet-shrub  carried 
“West”  in  1917  by  a  bride  on  horseback.  In  recent  years  Ruth  spent 
from  May  to  November  in  this  restful  home  in  what  she  called 
“Peace  Valley”;  most  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  would  be 
there  part  of  each  summer.  The  eight-room  tenant-house  was 
redecorated  and  fully  equipped  for  a  family  of  Latvian  refugees. 
To  the  fine  women  and  girls  in  the  churches  of  several  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  area  Ruth  brought  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
world-wide  Christianity  and  aided  their  programs  of  service;  for 
several  years  local  churches  made  large  shipments  of  clothing  and 
food  to  a  Lutheran  orphanage  they  adopted  in  Russian  Germany 
and  to  Korea;  in  Ruth’s  memory  parcels  were  sent  abroad  this 
autumn.  At  the  end  of  summer  books  were  left  for  a  small  library 
to  circulate  in  winter  when  the  women  had  time  to  read.  At  our 
Tressler  Homestead  were  many  gatherings,  from  the  hilarious 
parties  for  the  higher  classes  and  athletic  teams  of  the  adjacent 
Lutheran  Tressler  Home  for  Children,  to  the  program  meetings 
of  Bible  Class  and  Missionary  Society.  In  1956  Ruth  helped  to 
organize  The  Golden  Age  (now  Friendly)  Club  for  the  older 
people  of  several  towns.  She  liked  to  take  shut-ins  out  for  a  drive 
and  luncheon,  to  accompany  the  Child  Supervisor  on  inspection 
tours  and  to  cheer  up  the  County  Home.  She  agreeably  made  the 


adaptation  to  the  changed  mode  of  rural  life,  but,  as  she  grew 
older,  worked  too  hard.  The  whole  community  loved  her. 

Late  winters,  December  to  May,  were  spent  in  Florida  hotels 
on  a  Winter  Park  lake  and  on  Daytona  Beach.  Winter  Park 
abounded  in  welcome  and  formative  activities;  good  friends,  with 
a  Smith  Alumnae  Club  of  seventy  “girls,”  strong  churches  with 
societies,  “Circles”  and  meetings,  Rollins  College  with  music, 
drama,  lectures  and  sports,  and  varied  welfare  projects  and  social 
engagements  kept  Ruth  happily  occupied.  At  Daytona  she  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  broad  beach  and  endless  sea  below  our  terrace  and 
dining  table,  but  missed  her  accustomed  meetings.  For  aging 
friends  in  the  north  a  study  was  made  of  moderate-priced  homes 
in  Florida,  with  personal  investigation  of  a  number  of  them.  In 
whatever  place  Ruth  might  be  sojourning,  she  sought  out  and 
worked  with  the  local  groups  allied  with  her  general  interests. 

FAMILY  LIFE 

Brought  up  with  brothers  and  sisters  and  surrounded  as  a  girl 
by  the  homes  of  uncles  and  aunts  with  their  children,  family  life 
was  a  natural  for  Ruth.  Feeling  unprepared  for  some  phases  of 
homemaking  she  conscientiously  studied  and  trained  before  mar¬ 
riage  and  later;  keeping  abreast  of  the  best  in  child  care  and 
psychology,  she  generally  convinced  her  conservative  husband  on 
methodology  whose  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children.  With 
about  one-half  of  my  Sundays  away  from  home  speaking  for 
Foreign  Missions  and  with  my  occasional  long  absences  visiting 
Missions  in  Asia  (no  air  travel  then),  Ruth  carried  much  the 
heavier  share  of  home  and  family  responsibility,  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  Louise  Flerr  who  had  been  housekeeper  for  my  mother. 
Reading  was  featured,  and  my  prolonged,  bedtime  serials  to  the 
lively  quartet  gave  a  weary  mother  some  relief.  In  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair  our  large  yard  and  too  often  our  house  were  playgrounds— 
“raising  children  and  not  flowers”;  the  front  lawn  was  kept  re¬ 
spectable  and  thick  shrubbery  cut  off  the  barren  area  in  the  rear 
where  several  yards  were  combined.  Here  college  athletes  and 
military  officers  developed,  as  “on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.” 
The  Boys’  Club  above  the  garage  had  a  draw-up  ladder.  A  vigi¬ 
lant  and  respected  guardian  of  house,  playground  and  gang  was 


On  Wedding  Trip  in  Jerusalem: 
a  Bethlehem  bride  and  groom. 


1950. 


On  Wedding  Anniversaries 

In  Virginia,  1940  -  Cooperative  and  Happy  -  In  Florida, 


First  Child  Margaret  with  Mother  In  Grandma  s  Go-Cart, 

and  Cowing  Grandparents  -  1911.  Wyoming,  Ohio. 


Afternoon  Tea  at  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y.  Arthur,  Amy,  Margaret,  David  -  1917. 


our  very  intelligent  German-shepherd  Felix,  a  grandson  of  Felix 
the  Great,  a  decorated  life-saver  of  World  War  I.  High  cliffs  and 
woods  of  Watchung  Mountain  were  wonder-full  for  family  hikes 
and  picnics  with  fires.  When  together,  only  one  person  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  show  ill-temper  and  then  only  if  it  were  his  turn!  Scout¬ 
ing  for  both  girls  and  boys  as  well  as  summer  camps  and  youth 
conferences  were  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  young  folks  loved  parlor-games,  stunts,  tricks,  puzzles  and 
conundrums,  and  at  their  parties  had  professional  magicians.  Meal 
times  were  orderly  and  happy  with  riddles,  stories,  round-the-table 
games,  and  “something  interesting  I  saw  or  heard  today”;  this 
last  produced  some  embarrassing  surprises  with  formal  guests 
present.  Piano  lessons  were  not  long  exacted  (perhaps  not  long 
enough).  Voice  culture  helped  in  various  ways,  including  mem¬ 
bership  in  glee-clubs  and  choirs  in  college  and  church.  Study 
hours  at  home  were  more  or  less  observed  and  fortunately  typing 
was  mastered.  All  four  children  made  good  stamp  collections  and 
have  cultivated  this  best  of  all  hobbies  in  their  families.  The 
wider  world  became  terra  cognita  from  constant  contact  with  home 
and  foreign  missions  and  with  visitors  of  many  lands  and  races; 
no  dinner  guests  were  more  intelligent,  acceptable  and  perma¬ 
nently  appreciative  than  six  Chinese  laundrymen  of  a  Bible  class 
at  church.  When  my  collection  of  mementos  of  foreign  travel 
became  too  cluttery  they  would  gradually  disappear  until  I  re¬ 
trieved  some  from  the  attic. 

At  family  prayers  before  breakfast  each  took  part  in  Bible  read¬ 
ing;  the  Presbyterian  Year  Book  of  Prayer  for  Missions  was  used 
with  its  informative  facts  and  color.  Grace  at  table  was  usu¬ 
ally  said  or  sung  in  unison,— the  “Hampton  Grace,”  or  “Komm 
Herr  Jesu”  taught  by  our  German  housekeeper,  or 
Lord  bless  this  meat  that  we  shall  eat, 

This  bread  that  we  shall  break 

Make  thought  and  action  true  and  sweet 

We  ask  for  Jesus’  sake.  Amen. 

Sunday  observance  was  conservative;  all  attended  Sunday  School 
and  church  where  hassocks  kept  the  children’s  feet  at  rest;  with  no 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  afternoons  were  given  to  wholesome  read¬ 
ing  (Pilgrim’s  Progress  was  read  aloud),  hikes  and  visits  with 
friends;  Young  People’s  Meeting  came  in  the  evening. 


This  busy  family  life  was,  of  course,  animated  and  guided 
chiefly  by  Ruth.  Wisdom  and  strength  derived,  I  believe,  mainly 
from  her  quiet  study,  meditation  and  prayer,  “cultivating  the 
habit  of  holy  silence”  during  extended  periods  alone  each  morn¬ 
ing.  Along  with  books  on  personal,  devotional  and  practical  re¬ 
ligion,  and  on  moral-social  issues  in  human  relations  were  biogra¬ 
phies  of  outgoing,  pioneering  personalities  with  their  productive 
accomplishments.  These  quiet  times  yielded  spiritual  power  and 
usable  ideas  for  personal,  family  and  community  living,  and  in¬ 
spired  her  helpful  leadership  in  public  address  and  prayer. 

After  the  children  left  home  Ruth  kept  in  intimate  touch  with 
them  through  discriminating  letters,  exchange  of  suggestions  for 
good  reading,  gifts  to  their  families  of  books,  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  other  considerate  presents  and  short  visits  in  their  homes, 
with  the  Loysville  summer  place  the  annual  focal  center.  A  True 
Friend  of  her  children,  mothering  and  grandmothering  increas¬ 
ingly  became  Nana's  vivifying  delight. 

INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

These  are  virtually  synonymous  with  one  whose  concern  for 
an  individual  or  for  a  cause  spontaneously  involves  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  with  material  aid  if  needed.  Avoiding  the  abstract  and 
theoretical,  liking  the  concrete  and  practical,  a  sensitive  social  con¬ 
science  makes  Ruth  the  most  responsive,  Good  Samaritan  imag¬ 
inable.  Adept  at  finding  a  common  ground  with  others,  she 
seemed  to  become  increasingly  expert  in  personality  adjustment 
and  group  relations.  Besides  well  established  movements,  her  in¬ 
dependent  and  out-reaching  spirit  liked  also  pioneer  endeavors 
and  pilot  projects,  some  of  which  I  feared  were  too  inadequately 
based  for  permanence;  but  she  approved  them,  and  often  improved 
them  by  wise  realism  and  diplomatic  modification. 

You  who  knew  Ruth  in  only  a  single  or  a  few  connections 
would  be  surprised  at  the  number  and  range  of  her  interests;  they 
still  amaze  me.  Many  were  church-related;  others  were  Christian 
in  spirit  but  not  in  name;  some  were  solely  secular  or  purely  per¬ 
sonal;  essentially  they  were  creative  and  forward-looking.  Even  if 
I  could  recall  them  all,  they  are  too  numerous  to  recite  here.  Some 
beneficiaries  she  herself  did  not  know;  for  example,  she  (as  her 


father  had  done)  put  into  the  hands  of  each  of  several  pastors 
with  poor  families  in  their  parishes  an  '‘Inasmuch  Fund”  of  which 
he  alone  knew  and  used  to  relieve  private  needs.  In  churches, 
she  served  in  the  women's  organizations  and  in  calling  on  mem¬ 
bers  for  which  special  official  cards  with  her  name  were  supplied. 
The  five-story,  walk-up  flats  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
parish  were  exhausting  but  the  caller  carried  cheer  to  over-bur¬ 
dened  women  and  reported  on  each  home  to  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  in  Hampton,  Kew  Gardens,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Loysville  and  Florida  mentioned  above,  Ruth  in  New  York 
City  with  its  national  and  global  agencies  was  an  officer  of  the 
Presbyterian  New  York  Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Chairman  of  its  Literature  Committee  and  its  Correspondent  with 
missionaries  in  Latin  America;  on  the  United  Board  for  Christian 
Colleges  in  China  (now  Christian  Education  in  Asia),  she  was 
Chairman  of  Promotion  for  Ginling  College  and  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  sisterly  association  with  Smith.  I  often  sought  her 
intuitive  reaction  and  wise  counsel  on  my  Foreign  Mission  prob¬ 
lems.  Ruth's  life-long  love  of  this  work  has  permanent  recogni¬ 
tion.— Relations  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
were  continuous  from  college  days;  of  the  National  Board's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Household  Employment  she  was  a  working  chairman, 
presiding  with  poise  and  effect  at  conferences  with  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  other  prominent  speakers,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  she  was  an  active  member.— Having  passed  the 
Red  Cross  course  in  First  Aid  (her  home-practice  was  a  bit  rough 
on  her  simulated  aidee!)  and  seeking  some  moral  equivalent  for 
war  service,  Ruth  became  a  volunteer  worker  with  standard  hours 
in  a  city  hospital  on  Welfare  Island,— a  tough  job. 

A  deep  concern  for  human  emancipation  and  for  minority  groups 
without  equal  opportunity  for  salutary  living  drew  Ruth  into 
movements  for  better  Race  Relations,  for  assistance  to  War  Refu¬ 
gees,— and  similar  efforts.— Her  chief  but  not  only  inter-racial 
interest  was  for  the  American  Negro;  she  was  Chairman  of  the 
strong  New  Jersey  Council  of  Church  Women  and  served  with 
complete  commitment  in  the  Department  of  Race  Relations  of 
the  Federal  (now  National)  Council  of  Churches,  the  New  York 
City  Mission  and  other  organizations.  One  friendly  means  toward 


mutual  understanding  and  goodwill  were  services  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  sanctuaries  of  various  racial  groups,  followed  by 
receptions  in  their  parish  houses.— For  European  Refugees,  Ruth 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  Protestant  Council,  with  the  American 
Friends  at  Powell  Ffouse  and  20th  Street  Meeting,  and  with  the 
Newcomers’  Christian  Fellowship;  privately  she  gave  to  refugees 
the  use  of  fully  furnished  homes  in  Upper  Montclair  and  Loys- 
ville,  sponsored  an  Austrian  couple,  and  befriended  White  Rus¬ 
sian,  German  and  Latvian  widows  and  children,  in  ways  which 
still  continue.— A  friend  in  need,  a  friend  in  deed. 

Though  not  an  absolute  pacifist,  Ruth  earnestly  espoused  in¬ 
ternational  friendship,  cooperating  cordially  with  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  and  World  Federalists.  Inherently  democratic 
and  non-conformist,  she  was  attracted  to  Industrial  Democracy, 
Cultural  Democracy,  Civil  Liberties,  Women’s  Trade  Union  and 
so  forth.— These  will  suffice  as  glimpses  of  a  True  Friend  though 
I  recall  many  other  interests,  religious  and  humanitarian  extend¬ 
ing  from  a  naked,  neglected  baby  in  a  wretched  mountain  shack 
to  Planned  Parenthood,  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  United 
Nations.— To  Ruth’s  engagements  must  be  added  considerable  en¬ 
tertaining  in  conventional,  unusual  and  exotic  places,  and  being 
entertained  from  The  Avenue  to  Father  Divine’s  Heaven  in 
Harlem. 

My  retirement  in  1941  from  official  responsibility  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Ruth  and  me  to  do  many  things  together,— hence  my 
recollection  of  these  matters.  Her  quiet,  kindly,  perseverant  giv¬ 
ing  of  self  so  generously  taxed  even  her  vigorous  constitution; 
some  trying  tasks  must  have  been  dreaded  but  were  calmly  faced 
with  a  smile;  happiness  in  worthwhile  endeavor  seemed  to  help 
negotiate  difficulty,— always  optimistic,  occasionally  disappointed, 
never  disheartened  for  long.  Moreover  the  very  diversity  of  activ¬ 
ities  probably  induced  joy  for  it  appears  that  “the  law  of  change 
is  a  secret  of  happiness.”— These  multiple  segments  were  constit¬ 
uent  parts  of  the  full-orbed  life  of  a  broadminded  and  practicing 
Christian.  May  I  say  that  when  I  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  12th  chaper  of  Romans,  I  think  of  this  obedient  disciple. 

A  major  factor  in  achievement  was,  I  believe,  a  just  and  gen¬ 
erous  balance  in  thinking  and  in  doing,— an  activist  with  unhur- 


ried  control,  a  partisan  with  friendly  tolerance,  opposing  wrongs 
to  one  while  recognizing  rights  of  the  other,  combining  mercy 
with  justice,  and  privilege  with  reponsibility,— which  sounds  trite 
but  is  not  easy  and  not  popular  with  extremists;  its  fruitage  is 
permanent  efficacy.— All  of  these  activities  were  of  course  not 
simultaneous  but  spread  over  many  years,  interspersed  by  short 
and  long  intervals  of  play,  relaxation  and  rest,  bringing  renewal 
of  balanced  perception  and  of  spiritual  motivation.  To  maintain 
integration  and  equilibrium  in  the  hectic  hurry  and  divisive  de¬ 
mands  of  New  York  City  Ruth  wrote  and  prayed:—' “Lord,  help 
me  to  forget  the  things  I  cannot  help  that  I  may  find  strength 
and  wisdom  for  the  things  I  can  help.” 

TRAVEL  ABROAD 

Although  it  seemed  unwise  for  Ruth  to  leave  the  children  to 
accompany  me  on  my  long,  administrative  visits  to  missions  in 
Asia,  she  nevertheless  had  a  number  of  trips  overseas  when  I  was 
around  to  keep  the  home-fires  from  going  (or  breaking)  out. 
Seeing  other  lands  and  peoples  was  a  thrilling  and  satisfying  ex¬ 
perience  to  an  exploring  mind  that  loved  to  look,  listen  and  learn, 
to  adventure,  discover  and  share  findings. 

When  daughters  Margaret  and  Amy  were  18  and  16  years  of 
age,  Ruth  took  them  on  a  successful  summer  tour  through  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1933  she  and  a  warm 
friend,  Miss  Ruth  Elliott  a  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Board,  visited  Missions  in  India,  Persia  and  the  Near  East.  Their 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  former  President  of  the  India  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  could  not  get  them  past  his 
British  gaoler  in  Poona  who  entertained  them  at  tea  instead! 
(Later  I  handed  it  to  Gandhi  in  an  interview  at  his  Wardha 
ashram  and  told  him  its  story;  he  smiled,  and  autographed  a  home- 
spun  Nationalist  flag  for  Ruth.)  Her  diary-letters  home  from 
India  were  exceptional  and  were  multigraphed  for  distribution, 
to  her  later  dismay.  After  a  visit  with  our  daughter  Margaret, 
teaching  in  the  Mission  School  for  Girls  in  Teheran,  the  trip 
continued  through  Persia  and  Iraq  to  Mosul.  Crossing  the  desert 
with  a  reckless  driver  toward  Aleppo  in  Syria  the  two  Ruths  found 
themselves  regaining  consciousness,  lying  on  the  sand  some  dis- 


tance  from  their  wrecked  car!  They  valiantly  struggled  (former 
Smith  and  Wellesley  athletes)  to  remove  the  dying  driver  from 
the  wreckage;  a  Bedawi  hove  into  sight  from  nowhere  and  in  some 
way  summoned  help  from  a  town  ten  miles  away.  Fortunately 
the  ladies  injuries  were  not  serious  and  left  no  known,  permanent 
ill-effects  except  a  scar  on  Ruth  Scott’s  face.  Her  companion  re¬ 
turned  direct  to  New  York.  She  travelled  alone  through  Greece, 
Turkey,  Central  and  Western  Europe,  joining  daughter  Amy 
and  our  sons  Arthur  and  David  for  a  motor  trip  through  Great 
Britain;  the  boys  entered  a  camp  in  Wales  and  the  ladies  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Geneva  where  Amy  attended  Zimmern  School. 

In  1936  Ruth  and  I  went  together  to  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  To  get  passport  visas  one  was  compelled  with  a  sponsor 
present  to  prove  to  the  respective  Consuls  that  one  would  not 
espouse  Communism  in  Guatemala,  or  oppose  it  in  Mexico.  We 
found  much  of  unusual  interest  in  the  native  life,  in  the  Christian 
Missions,  and  in  the  general  affairs  of  each  country,  particularly 
in  Mexico  City  and  its  environs.  Practically  all  Mexico  was 
throbbing  with  revoluntionary  reforms;  peasants  and  workers 
under  a  military  dictatorship  were  in  upsurging  foment;  great 
haciendas  and  enormous  religious  properties  had  been  “national¬ 
ized”  and  turned  over  to  “the  people,”  few  of  whom  without  con¬ 
stant  direction  knew  what  to  do  with  land  when  they  got  it;  but 
the  government  was  bravely  coaching  them  by  schools,  radio, 
mobile  lecturers  with  loudspeakers  and  moving  pictures,  posters 
and  travelling  libraries.  A  successful  democracy  demands  able 
and  good  people.  Our  first  airplane  travel  saved  much  time  and 
strength  in  the  mountainous  areas  with  (then)  poor  roads,  dense 
jungles  and  slow  trains.  Passing  near  Popocatepetl  at  16,000  feet 
we  were  violently  shaken  by  a  terrific  gasoline  explosion  as  a 
great  plane  struck  that  peak,  killing  seventeen  Germans  of  high 
noble  birth;  all  their  cameras,  when  recovered,  were  set  to  take 
pictures. 

Ruth,  her  sister  Mrs.  Mildred  Haines,  and  I  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  together  in  the  summer  of  1937.  The  ladies  toured  Europe 
including  Russia  with  the  Brewer  Eddy  Party  and  met  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  in  various  countries;  I  attended  World  Church  Con¬ 
ferences  at  Oxford  and  at  Edinburgh.— In  the  years  following  we 


studied  for  a  trip  around  South  America  but  never  quite  booked 
passage.— Regrettably  Ruth  did  not  visit  the  Far  East;  she  had 
wanted  to  be  a  Christian  worker  in  China.  However,  her  friendly, 
helpful  associations  on  her  travels  did  make  her  an  inspiring  and 
acceptable  short-term  missionary  in  many  foreign  lands. 

READING  •  SPEAKING  •  WRITING 

Reading  at  private  devotions  and  in  the  family  circle  has  been 
mentioned.  Aside  from  this  Ruth  read  broadly  and  voluminously; 
including  the  best  on  home  and  child  care,  on  children  in  their 
expanding  personalities,  and  along  the  lines  of  her  increasing, 
outside  interests.  With  relatives  and  friends  she  constantly  ex¬ 
changed  books  and  suggestions  for  reading,  and  germinal  ideas 
from  reading.  Three  much-worn  and  marked,  printed  articles 
among  her  recent  correspondence  are:  “On  Being  ‘A  Remarkable 
Old  Lady’,”  “The  Amazing  New  Science  of  Love”  and  “I  Refuse 
To  Be  Organized.”  Ruth  found  satisfaction  in  starting  small, 
circulating  or  loan  libraries  and  was  astonished  if  her  enthusiasm 
for  good  books  was  not  reciprocated.  Periodicals  of  organizations 
came  automatically;  subscriptions  ranged  from  The  Christian 
Century  to  Life  Time  Living;  certain  favorite  magazines  were 
ordered  for  different  lists  of  friends,  some  as  suggestive  pump- 
primers.  An  ardent,  intelligent  and  inquiring  reader,  Ruth  sur¬ 
veyed  a  broad  field  of  literature,  enjoying  conventional  nourish¬ 
ment  and  thrilling  to  creative  stimulus.  Bookmarks  are,  I  think, 
revealing  of  a  reader.  The  ones  Ruth  was  using  during  her  last 
months  I  hold  in  my  hand;  all  are  religious:  Diirer’s,  Hands 
at  Prayer.— A  Table  Grace,  composed  by  a  daughter  and  sent  by 
a  grandson:  “For  all  Thy  gifts  of  love  we  thank  Thee  Lord  to¬ 
day;  Help  us  to  use  and  share  as  Jesus  would,  we  pray.”— Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  inspired  prayer:  “Lord,  behold  our  family  here 
assembled  .  .  .”— President  Eisenhower’s  earnest  petition  at  his 
inauguration:  “.  .  .  Especially,  we  pray  that  our  concern  shall  be 
for  the  people,  regardless  of  station,  race  or  calling.  May  cooper¬ 
ation  be  .  .  .  the  mutual  aim.”— “A  Suggestion”  (anonymous) 

I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  come  to  me 
A  thought  of  some  one  miles  away, 

A  swift  insistence  on  my  memory, 

Unless  there  be  a  need  that  I  should  pray. 


Please  do  the  same  for  me;  if  I  intrude 
Unasked  upon  you,  on  some  crowded  day, 

Give  me  a  moment's  prayer  as  interlude 
Be  very  sure  I  need  it,  therefore  pray. 

A  charming  ascription  to  “The  Road  to  Bethlehem”  by  our  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Walter  Dill  Scott.— An  exalting  sonnet  of  Assurance 
of  Immortality  by  my  boyhood  playmate,  William  Hiram  Foulkes. 
— Firdusi  about  Seeking  and  Finding.— Translated  from  the  Gaelic, 
a  poem  ending: 

God  with  me  protecting, 

The  Lord  with  me  directing, 

The  Spirit  with  me  strengthening, 

Forever  and  for  evermore,  Amen. 

Chief  of  Chiefs,  Amen. 

Speaking  was  difficult  for  Ruth  but  upon  request  she  helpfully 
shared  in  public  her  experiences  and  ideas.  Her  subjects  inclined 
toward  Christian  Missions,  Race  Relations,  Refugees  and  other 
Social  Action  fields.  Outlines  of  her  talks  were  a  few  key  words 
in  very  large  handwriting  with  heavy  underscoring.  She  kept 
lists  of  places  with  topics  used.  Speaking  late  at  night  meetings 
with  a  tiring  trip  home  was  exhausting  and  was  occasionally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  siege  of  laryngitis.  With  an  individual  or  in  a 
group  Ruth  conversed  admirably,  particularly  regarding  subjects 
of  which  she  had  specialized  knowledge.  But  in  attempting  a 
funny  story  or  a  joke,  although  she  enjoyed  humor  her  ignorance 
of  its  techniques  would  ordinarily  hinder  “the  juxtaposition  of 
the  unexpected  or  the  incongruous”  and  the  gears  would  jam 
or  slide  into  reverse!  At  all  events  it  was  amusing. 

Writing  Ruth  really  enjoyed;  she  had  some  articles  in  her 
“trade  journals,”  e.g.  missionary  and  race-relations  magazines.  As 
advancing  years  necessitated  curtailment  of  physical  activity,  an 
earnest  study  of  writing  for  general  publications  was  begun  with 
hard  work  on  correspondence  courses,  study  of  books  and  a 
Rollins  College  term  on  “Creative  Writing.”  Not  readily  respon¬ 
sive  to  frank  criticism  by  her  instructors  (who  is?),  she  resolutely 
followed  their  advice  on  articles  and  stories,  encouraged  by  friends 
who  were  doing  likewise.  I  thought  some  of  her  product  was  ex¬ 
cellent  but  leading  editors  returned  it  with  courteous  regret;  the 
American  public  is  not  now  buying  essays.  Among  the  titles  are: 


Upper  Montclair  Home;  Amy  on  veranda. 
Occupied  by  London  Refugees,  1939-43. 


With  Our  Trusty  Guardian  and  Hydrangeas. 


A  Party  of  new  and  furloughed  Missionaries. 


Both  sons  in  Navy  in 
World  War  II  -  Arthur 


Margaret,  Arthur,  Amy,  George,  David,  Ruth  -  1936. 


Serenity— A  Christmas  Story— Thanksgiving  Day  (changes  in  60 
years)— A  Hospital  Romance— House  Party  on  a  Farm— Shower 
Bath  in  India  (suggestive  for  American  farm  homes)— A  Refu¬ 
gee-Security.  I  have  recently  found  some  of  her  writings  of 
which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing;  the  flashes  of  fancy  and 
whimsy  they  contain  show  a  side  of  her  nature  known  by  few. 

In  1934-5  during  the  depression  while  I  was  in  Asia  and  the 
children  away  from  home,  Ruth  had  her  first  extended  stay  in 
a  New  York  City  hotel.  Among  her  papers  I  find  a  Notebook  of 
ideas  prompted  by  new  experiences.  Here  are  some  suggestive 
excerpts:— This  life  is  dangerously  soft,  I  must  pray  “God  send 
me  something  hard  today/’— I  feel  useless;  plenty  of  meetings  but 
nothing  to  do.  There  must  be  legions  of  women  of  leisure  with 
a  social  conscience,  but  their  leisure  is  given  to  cards,  theaters, 
parties.— “Help  me  to  be  a  good  steward  of  my  time”  is  my  daily 
prayer.  As  I  listened  to  a  beautiful  opera  today  I  remembered 
a  missionary  meeting  I  had  not  gone  to.— I  like  my  room  so  much 
because  it  has  so  few  things  in  it.— At  a  hotel  party  last  night  I 
told  the  woman  beside  me  how  much  I  liked  the  sunshine  in  my 
room;  she  said  she  really  didn’t  know  whether  she  had  it  or  not!— 
An  Oxford  Group  seeking  peace  through  surrender,  and  two 
blocks  away  workers  seeking  justice  by  belligerence.— Sleepers  in 
subway  stations  remind  me  of  railway  platforms  in  India.— After 
five  weeks  I  first  met  the  woman  across  our  narrow  hall!— The 
only  autumn  leaves  are  at  the  florists;  in  Montclair,  lovely  fall 
coloring  is  all  around,  free.  (Several  paragraphs  express  nostalgia 
for  Christmas  in  the  country,  Montclair).— At  a  conference  an 
unknown  woman  in  an  old  suit  and  sloppy  hat  was  shunned  until 
her  importance  was  discovered.  Clothes  count  too  much.— At  our 
Inter-Racial  Committee  I  was  discouraged.  Why  did  I  anticipate 
eagerly  our  Board  meeting  on  Persia?  Because  it  is  my  escape 
from  our  Race  problems.  Is  that  what  is  wrong  with  our  whole 
church?  It  may  be  easier  for  Dr.  Ida  Scudder  in  India  than  for 
Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  a  Negro  in  America.— I  used  to  fear 
Broadway;  but  now  I  know  where  it  goes.  (Ruth  lacked  a  sense 
of  the  points  of  the  compass  but  learned  to  ask  policemen  which 
way  to  go.)— Unless  I  eat  in  attractive  surroundings,  food  does 
not  satisfy.— Four  girls  with  lovely  faces  and  simple  manners  were 


in  the  hotel  dining  room;  I  remarked  to  my  daughter  that  I 
didn't  know  there  were  such  girls  left.  “O  yes,"  she  replied,  “you 
find  them  at  religious  conferences."— From  a  sermon:  “We  are  so 
anemic  that  when  we  become  normal  we  think  we  have  fever." 

At  letter-writing  Ruth  was  a  genius.  Personal  empathy  with  an 
individual  was  her  forte.  Family  and  friends  found  great  pleasure 
and  stimulus  in  her  bright,  uplifting  messages  of  understanding 
and  love.  Enclosures  in  letters  were  customary;  in  her  box  for 
outgoing  correspondence  were  copies  in  quantity  of  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel's  “ Prayer  is  Power '  beginning:  “Prayer  is  not  only  wor¬ 
ship;  it  is  also  an  invisible  emanation  of  man's  worshiping  spirit, — 
the  most  powerful  form  of  energy  that  one  can  generate;"  of 
Relaxers  from  the  Bible,  envelopes  of  ten  small  cards  bearing 
Scripture  verses  of  trust  and  hope,  and  of  a  card  with  the  prayer: 
“Slew  me  down,  Lord!— Teach  me  the  art  of  taking  minute  vaca¬ 
tions,  to  look  at  a  flower,  to  pet  a  dog,  to  read  a  few  lines,— Slow 
me  down,  Lord,  to  send  my  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  life's  en¬ 
during  values." 


FRIENDSHIPS 

These  were  a  natural  for  this  innately  friendly  person.  What 
is  written  above  and  Tributes  quoted  later  elucidate  this  all-per¬ 
vading  quality  of  Ruth.  She  so  fully  identified  her  mind  and 
soul  with  the  deeper  selves  of  individuals  that  in  several  recent 
letters  to  me  she  is  called  “My  Best  Friend,"  and  doubtless  others 
feel  the  same.  Her  self-giving  was  so  gentle  and  genuine  that 
response  to  it  was  ready  and  glad.  Sensing  when  a  person  was  in 
special  need,  just  the  right  kind  of  comfort  or  help  was  forthcom¬ 
ing;  those  sorrowing,  discouraged,  confused  or  astray  made  quick 
appeal  and  many  were  blessed  by  Ruth's  sustaining  and  durable 
friendship.  I  know  of  only  two  rebuffs  she  received,  each  of 
which  was  sorely  distressing;  one  was  by  an  office  executive  who 
misinterpreted  Ruth's  volunteer  service  and  the  other  by  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  for  an  alleged  failure  in  duty;  after  the  latter  she  wrote: 
“Help  me  to  remember  the  hurt  that  helps  and  forget  the  hurt 
that  only  hurts."— To  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  Ruth  had  careful  lists  arranged  under  places  met,  with 


home  addresses  and  personal  interests.  These  lines  were  inscribed 
"To  Ruth”: 

My  friends  have  been  like  daily  bread, 

Essential,  yet  unmerited, 

As  kind  as  sunshine  after  rain 

Or  first  light  on  the  window  pane, 

As  kind  as  harbor  lights  at  sea, 

Or  some  familiar  melody. 

In  recent  years  with  contemporary  friends  there  were  many 
exchanges  of  articles  and  poems  and  quips  in  the  geriatric  mood: 
"Old  age  begins  when  descendants  out-number  friends.”  "Cheer 
up”  confesses  a  list  of  physical  ailments  but  each  verse  ends  with 
"But  Em  awfully  well  for  the  shape  Im  in.”  At  her  seventy-sec¬ 
ond  birthday  party  a  friend  read  a  poem  contrasting  types  of  life, 
ending: 

Ed  rather  be  a  “Has  been” 

Than  a  “Might  have  been”  by  far; 

For  a  “Might  have  been”  has  never  been, 

And  a  “Was”  was  once  an  “Are”. 


FINAL  MONTHS 

Always  in  robust  health  with  abounding  energy  Ruth  gave 
little  heed  to  her  physician's  general  advice  to  "take  life  easier” 
until  in  the  autumn  of  1954  when  heart  weakness  became  serious. 
In  a  hospital  for  a  month  and  under  specialist  care,  she  began  a 
regimen  of  diet,  rest  and  medication.  Doctors  seemed  pleased 
with  improvement  in  her  condition  until  March  1957  in  Florida. 
After  return  to  Upper  Montclair  in  April  we  lived  quietly  in  our 
apartment  with  very  few  outside  engagements.  Ruth  was  con¬ 
serving  her  strength  for  her  Fiftieth  Class  Reunion  at  Smith  with 
a  subsequent  house-party  of  intimate  friends,  both  of  which  she 
had  long  and  eagerly  anticipated;  but  weakness  prevented  her 
leaving  home.  Our  daughter  Margaret  was  at  Smith  for  her 
Twenty-fifth,  took  Ruth's  place  at  the  1907  dinner  and  carried  her 
love  and  greetings.  Margaret  brought  to  her  mother  the  class 
green  and  white  reunion  costume,  parasol,  bag  and  badges  with 
many  photographs,  all  of  which  adorned  Ruth's  room  throughout 
the  summer.  Then  Ruth  centered  her  hopes  on  a  Family  Reunion. 


Unusually  close  companionship  and  mutual  love,  care  and 
solicitude  during  those  months,  with  letters  from  children,  grand¬ 
children  and  friends,  with  books,  with  reminiscences  (which  we 
took  turns  in  recounting),  with  television  and  radio  which  Ruth 
began  to  use  freely  and  enjoy,  with  picture-puzzles  and  table 
games,  surrounded  by  family  photographs,  made  this  the  happiest 
period  of  our  lives.  Her  mind  alert  and  spirit  and  face  luminous 
from  some  inner  light,  Ruth  was  radiantly  lovely.  One  morning 
at  devotions,  I  was  consciously  guided  away  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  which  we  were  reading  to  the  14th  Chapter  of  John’s 
Gospel:  “In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  abodes  ...  I  go  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  place  for  you.”  Within  two  hours  an  ambulance  took  my  dear 
life-companion  smiling  and  hopeful  to  Mountainside  Hospital  in 
Montclair.  She  who  had  “spent  heart”  so  lavishly  and  lovingly 
for  others  had  exhausted  her  own  reserve.  The  ensuing  day  at 
dawn  her  ever-living  spirit  took  flight  into  God’s  world  of  endless 
light  and  joy,  home  from  its  earthly  pilgrimage  to  her  Master’s 
welcome  “Well  done.” 

In  the  peaceful,  beautiful  sanctuary  of  the  Upper  Montclair 
Presbyterian  Church  of  which  Ruth  was  a  member  for  nearly 
forty  years,  a  simple  funeral  service  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
fifth  was  conducted  by  our  Pastor,  the  Reverend  Joseph  C. 
Dickson,  D.D.  Bright  sunshine  illumined  the  lovely  windows 
and  brought  a  glow  of  heaven  to  comfort  heavy  hearts.  At  the 
service  several  religious,  missionary  and  welfare  movements  were 
officially  represented.  Scripture  passages  included  her  favorite 
14th  Chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Organ  and  a  carillon  played 
her  favorite  hymn: 

O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 

I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee; 

I  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 

O  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head 
I  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee. 

I  lay  in  dust  life’s  glory  dead 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 

Life  that  shall  endless  be. 


The  following  day  at  Rosehill  Cemetery,  Ravenswood,  Chicago, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Duncan  MacBryde  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  of¬ 
ficiated  at  the  service  of  interment  as  the  mortal  remains  of  a  be¬ 
loved  wife,  mother  and  grandmother  were  laid  to  rest  in  quiet 
peace  in  the  Scott  Family  plot  amid  great,  overarching  trees. 

A  spirit  long  animated  by  the  Christian  graces  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Love  in  loyal  service  is  now  released  from  earth  into  the  in¬ 
effable  infinity  of  the  Father  in  Heaven.  In  this  sure  hope  the 
children  will  place  a  memorial  window  near  our  former,  family 
pew  reproducing  our  favorite  portrayal  of  the  Resurrection,  viewed 
on  our  wedding  trip  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Molde,  Norway,— 
a  glorious  painting  of  a  youthful,  joyous  Angel  in  the  empty 
tomb,  announcing  to  amazed  disciples:  “He  is  not  here,  He  is 

•  i» 

risen! 


Breathe  on  me  breath  of  God, 

Fill  me  with  life  anew 
That  I  may  love  as  Thou  dost  love 
And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

Breathe  on  me  breath  of  God, 

So  shall  I  never  die; 

But  live  with  Thee  the  perfect  life 
Of  Thine  eternity. 


CHILDREN  AND  GRANDCHILDREN 

of 

Ruth  Cowing  and  George  Tressler  Scott 

1.  Margaret  Tressler  Scott  (Harrison)  was  bom  May  28,  1910 
at  Wyoming,  Ohio;  she  graduated  from  Walnut  Hill  School, 
Natick,  Mass.  1928  and  Smith  College  1932,  and  taught  1932-34 
in  American  Mission  School  for  Girls,  Teheran,  Persia.  On  July 
31,  1935  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  Margaret  married  the  Rev. 
Carter  Henry  Harrison,  born  Dec.  21,  1902  at  Cartersville,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  William  and  Mary  College  1923  and  the  Virginia  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  1926;  he  is  now  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Hampton,  Va.  They  have  four  sons: 

1)  Carter  Henry  Harrison,  Jr.  bom  July  26,  1936  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Woodberry  Forest  School,  Va.  1955,  U.  S.  Army, 
Germany  1957,  now  attending  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  2)  George  Scott  Harrison,  born  Nov.  15,  1938  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  Sewanee  School,  Tenn.  1957,  now  attending  Earlham  Col¬ 
lege,  Richmond,  Ind.  3)  Benjamin  Harrison  born  June  30,  1941 
at  Hampton,  now  in  High  School,  Newport  News,  Va.  4)  Wil¬ 
liam  Byrd  Harrison  born  Oct.  22,  1942  at  Hampton,  now  in 
Junior  High  School  there. 

2.  Amy  Cowing  Scott  ( Morgan )  was  born  April  7,  1912  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  she  graduated  from  Montclair,  N.  J.  High  School 
1928,  The  Mary  Burnham  Girls’  School  1929,  and  Smith  College 
1934;  she  taught  at  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  at 
Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  On  Oct.  10,  1936  in  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  Amy  married  Kenneth  William  Morgan,  bom  Oct.  15, 
1909  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  he  graduated  1929  from  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  and  1935  from  Harvard  Divinity  School;  he 
is  now  Director  of  the  Division  of  Humanities  at  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  They  have  three  sons: 

1)  David  Walter  Morgan,  born  June  20,  1938  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Hamilton  High  School  1956,  and  now  at  Haverford 
College,  Pa.  2)  Kenneth  Scott  Morgan,  born  April  27,  1940  at 


View  up  “Peace  Valley”  to  Tuscarora  Range,  15  miles  west. 


AT  TRESSLER  HOMESTEAD,  LOYSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Carter,  Jr.,  Arthur,  George,  David,  Scott  Harrison. 
Barbara  with  Alison,  Amy,  Ruth,  Margaret  (Blackstone). 
Betsy,  Larry,  Bill,  Ben,  Patty  (Taffy  and  Blacky). 


Youngest  child  graduates: 
David,  Princeton  1938. 


First  grandchild:  Carter  Harrison,  Jr.  -  1938. 


Declaring  check-mate  in  Florida. 
Beside  flame-vine  on  lake  shore. 


Grandchildren  inherit  skills 
(Yes,  it  did,  and  won!) 


Ann  Arbor,  Hamilton  High  School  1957,  attending  Institute 
Monnivert,  Switzerland,  and  is  entered  for  Haverford  College  in 
1958.  3)  Alan  Cowing  Morgan,  born  March  1,  1948  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  now  in  school  in  Hamilton. 

3.  Arthur  Lincoln  Scott  was  born  May  31,  1914  at  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens,  N.  Y.;  he  graduated  at  Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn. 
1932  and  Princeton  University  1937,  taught  in  the  American 
College  at  Teheran,  Persia.  On  Dec.  28,  1940  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Arthur  married  Frances  Elizabeth  Costello ,  bom  Jan.  23, 
1917  at  New  Haven;  she  graduated  at  Smith  College  1938;  took 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  After  service  in 
U.  S.  Navy  (Lieut,  j.g.)  Arthur  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Michigan 
University  in  1948;  he  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  They  have  three  children: 

1)  Patricia  Anne  Scott,  born  June  2,  1942  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  now  attends  High  School  in  Urbana,  Ill.  2)  Lawrence 
Tressler  Scott,  born  June  11,  1944  at  Ann  Arbor,  now  in  Junior 
High  School  in  Urbana.  3)  Elizabeth  Loy  Scott,  born  Feb.  19, 
1947  at  Ann  Arbor,  now  in  Urbana  Elementary  School. 

4.  David  Alan  Scott  was  born  May  20,  1916  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
he  graduated  at  Montclair  High  School  1934,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  B.A.  1938,  Columbia  University,  M.A.  1946,  and  George 
Washington  University,  LL.B.;  served  five  years  in  U.  S.  Navy, 
leaving  active  duty  as  Lieut.  Commander  in  1945.  On  Dec.  27, 
1946  at  Montclair,  N.  J.  David  married  Barbara  Wing,  born 
Nov.  6,  1918  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  she  graduated  at  Montclair  High 
School  1935  and  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  1939.  David 
is  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  taking  some  courses 
at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  They  have  one  child: 
Alison  Deland  Scott,  born  Oct.  31,  1951  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
now  attending  school  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 


*  *  *  *  * 


The  relationship  among  them  all  is  affectionate  and  coopera¬ 
tive.  “Nana”  had  great  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in  her  family. 

“Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES 


TRIBUTE  OF  LIFE 

The  highest  and  finest  commemoration  conceivable  is  that  human 
beings  are  happier  and  better  because  one  has  lived.  Convincing 
testimony  to  this  fine  effect  of  the  formative  friendships  and  con- 
tributive  activities  of  Ruth  Cowing  Scott  comes  from  numerous 
persons  in  varied  walks  and  levels  of  life  in  widely  scattered  places. 
Many  mention  their  renewal  of  resolve  for  kindlier  living,  broader 
helpfulness  and  other  emulation  of  her  quiet,  winsome  and  inspir¬ 
ing  example.  Such  a  rededication  of  Ruth’s  family  was  our  heart¬ 
felt  and  unforgettable  experience  as  nineteen  of  us  gathered  in 
loving  memorial  reunion  after  Ruth’s  passing  in  August  of  1957; 
our  close  and  mutually  sustaining  associations  during  several 
memorable  days  at  Hamilton,  New  York  where  a  daughter  and 
her  family  live  were  a  true  tribute  to  a  wonderful  and  deeply  loved 
wife,  mother  and  grandmother. — Commemoration  in  more  friendly 
and  useful  living  is  a  consummate  tribute. 


TRIBUTE  BY  GIFT 

Flowers  for  the  home,  for  the  church  service  and  for  the  grave 
were  beautiful  tokens  of  love  and  esteem. — Responsive  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  custom  of  a  donation  to  a  good  cause  in  lieu  of  funeral  flowers, 
such  gifts  by  friends  were  made  in  Ruth’s  memory  to  Student  Aid 
Funds  in  Colleges,  and  to  institutions  and  movements  she  had 
helped,  including  an  Orphan’s  Home,  a  Colored  Day  Nursery,  a 
Refugee  Center,  work  for  the  Blind,  Heart  Associations  in  different 
cities,  and  Food  Parcels  abroad. — A  memorial  donation  for  refugee 
children  in  Asia  was  made  by  Ruth’s  pastor  through  her  Mission 
Board. — A  Requiem  Mass  was  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  by 
a  Russian  Uniate  Priest  of  the  Eastern  Rite. — An  Inscription  in 
Ruth’s  name  was  entered  in  a  Hebrew  Hadasseh  Book  of  Memory. — 
An  exceptional  tribute  to  one  who  loved  trees  and  the  ocean  was 
the  planting  of  an  In  Memoriam  white  magnolia  in  a  charming 
Florida  garden,  looking  out  across  the  water. — A  generous  gift 
from  a  friend’s  real  love  for  Ruth  was  the  typing  of  this  sketch 
from  exceedingly  difficult  manuscript  by  Miss  Nathalie  M.  Farr. — 
Gifts  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Ruth’s  life  and  service  are 
alluded  to  in  loco  in  the  preceding  narrative. 


TRIBUTE  IN  WORD 


Among  the  hundreds  of  messages  of  condolence  in  our  loss  and 
sorrow  are  many  tributes  of  affection  and  admiration  for  Ruth; 
from  this  rare  collection  of  appreciative  eulogy,  a  selection  of 
these,  brief,  characteristic  excerpts  is  recorded  here  without  name 
or  quotation  marks. — Family  and  Relatives  write  with  a  love  and 
devotion  too  tender  and  too  intimate  for  repetition. 

Pastors  of  Ruth’s  Churches;  other  Clergymen:  No  tribute  can 
approach  the  greatness  of  her  heart  and  her  long  life  of  Christlike 
service  to  her  family,  her  church,  her  friends  and  a  needy  world. — 
She  was  a  great  and  charming  person  who  enriched  and  cheered 
all  who  knew  her. — I  have  always  (for  fifty  years)  admired  Ruth 
for  what  she  is  and  what  she  has  accomplished.  God  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  work  now  for  her  beautiful  spirit  and  enhanced  abilities. — 
Having  a  wife  and  mother  as  you  all  had  in  Mrs.  Scott  is  the  finest 
gift  you  could  have  received. — Ruth  was  no  ordinary  personality. 
She  was  endowed  with  a  fine  mind  under  control,  a  great  spirit  of 
adventure  in  good  things,  a  large  capacity  for  love  and  companion¬ 
ship,  and  a  faith  that  accepted  no  limiting  horizons, — a  life  rich 
with  constructive  effort. — The  Master  whom  Ruth  so  faithfully 
served.  It  is  beautiful  to  think  of  the  joy  in  heaven  that  she  so 
victoriously  accomplished  her  Christian  mission  on  earth. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  adopted  a  Memorial 
Minute  in  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  Ruth’s  “richly  lived  life 
of  Christian  service.” — Members  and  executives  wrote:  The  noble 
majesty  of  her  personal  presence  was  matched  by  the  warmth  of 
her  human  concern  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  devoted 
herself  to  great  causes. — One  of  God’s  true  saints  of  our  time. — 
A  great  blessing  to  thousands  of  people,  she  had  a  large  share  in 
building  Christ’s  kingdom  across  the  world. — A  beautiful  person, 
a  lovely  Christian  and  wholly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  We 
all  remember  her  active  helpfulness  and  her  sweet  smile  for  every¬ 
one. — All  had  great  admiration  for  her  capabilities,  her  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  her  constant  search  for  ways  in  which  to  make  our 
world  a  better  place  for  everyday  living.  But  many  and  varied  as 
were  her  interests,  it  was  her  deep  concern  for  people  that  made 
her  so  beloved. — Her  smile  of  genuine  Christian  friendliness  set 
one,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  she  moved,  at  ease. — She 
brought  a  great  richness  of  talent  and  dedication  to  the  lives  and 
institutions  she  touched.  In  vitality  and  commitment,  she  stands 
out  above  others. — (From  a  Centenarian)  Dear  Ruth,  after  a  life 
beautiful  in  character,  notable  in  service,  and  radiant  in  faith,  has 
heard  the  Divine  Voice:  “Daughter  thy  Father  calleth  thee  Home.” 
So  she  arose  and  went  calmly  forth,  her  hand  in  the  hand  of  Christ. 


Foreign  Missionaries  in  retirement  or  on  furlough,  in  many  of 
whose  homes  abroad  Ruth  had  visited:  Africa:  What  a  full  and 
rewarding  life  she  had!  Her  beautiful  face  expressing  so  much  of 
her  sterling  character  and  inner  peace  gave  testimony  that  her  life 
was  devoted  to  others. — China:  She  was  very  popular  and  had  held 
important  offices  and  yet  was  so  completely  unspoiled  and  unpre¬ 
tentious.  She  was  so  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  other  people. 
She  pretended  she  didn’t  like  a  lovely  evening  dress  so  I  would 
take  it.  Such  enthusiasm  and  such  genuine  warmth!  The  secret  of 
her  wonderful  caring  about  people  was  the  spirit  of  her  Master. 
Pakistan:  We  feel  the  warmth  and  goodness  and  beauty  of  our 
beloved  friend.  She  has  always  been  one  of  my  “ideal”  loves. 
Persia:  A  blessing  of  our  missionary  experience  was  to  know  Mrs. 
Scott.  Her  enthusiasm  was  an  inspiration  and  she  was  so  warm 
and  outgoing  in  her  friendliness.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
Master  is  using  her  great  abilities  for  some  new  enterprise  we 
know  not  of,  as  yet. — Japan:  Ruth  was  full  of  grace, — social  grace 
made  her  thoughtful  of  others  and  their  needs,  spiritual  grace  gave 
her  life  a  radiance  that  brought  inspiration  to  others,  even  in 
chance  contacts. — Latin  America:  Ruth  was  a  paragon  even  among 
Christian  women.  She  has  given  life  its  maximum  values. — All  her 
missionary  friends  remember  gratefully  her  many  kindly  ministra¬ 
tions  over  the  years  and  thank  God  devoutly  for  her  life  and  in¬ 
fluence. — At  her  (72nd)  birthday  party  she  was  so  radiant  and 
full  of  life  and  good  cheer  and  as  pretty  as  a  picture. — Philippines: 
Her  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  her  concern  for  the  needs  and 
pleasures  of  others  were  marked  characteristics. — Syria:  A  won¬ 
derful  person,  how  much  she  will  be  missed!  I  thank  my  God  upon 
all  my  remembrance  of  her. — India:  Ruth  was  such  a  darling!  Such 
a  dear  and  dependable  friend!  I  have  the  picture  of  her  handsome 
loveliness  before  my  mind’s  eye.  And  she  was  inspiring  with  her 
deep  interest  in  the  important  social  problems  of  the  day. — Mrs. 
Scott  did  so  much  for  us  missionaries  on  furlough,  entertaining  us 
royally.  It  is  a  joy  to  remember  her,  a  rare  soul  and  a  great 
Christian. — Korea:  What  a  beautiful  way  to  die,  go  to  sleep  on 
earth  and  awake  in  heaven,  conscious  and  happy  to  the  last! 

Officers  in  other  organizations  Ruth  served.  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ:  A  good  friend  of  Christian  unity  for  many 
years  and  the  cooperative  work  of  the  churches.  We  have  been 
grateful  for  her  interest  and  help.  Her  influence  will  be  a  lasting 
inspiration  to  many,  many  people. — Christian  Colleges  in  China: 
Her  friends  share  a  rich  heritage  of  memories  of  her  kindness, 
understanding,  joyous  spirit,  and  her  deep  and  abiding  faith. — 
She  was  an  unusually  noble  and  lovely  soul,  a  blessing  to  us  all. — 
Y.W.C.A.:  The  National  Board  was  fortunate  in  having  its  under¬ 
takings  strengthened  by  her  judgment  and  skills.  One  does  not 


forget  the  devoted  leadership  that  women  of  Mrs.  Scott’s  caliber 
gave  to  this  organization.  Other  Y.W.C.A.  Groups  sent  messages. 
— American  Friends  Service:  A  great  blank  has  been  left  in  my 
life.  For  years  Ruth  has  been  a  wonderful  friend  to  me  and  to 
many  others.  There  was  never  another  just  like  her.  (The  Friends 
New  York  Pastoral  Committee  sent  a  special  message) — Inter- 
Cultural  Education  Workshop:  We  remember  Mrs.  Scott’s  fine, 
generous  spirit  and  great  interest  in  one  world  of  friendly  human¬ 
ity.  I  am  sure  that  death  was  an  experience  which  she  accepted 
with  her  usual  faith  and  understanding  and  that  she  would  hope 
for  the  same  calm  acceptance  by  us  of  the  end  which  marked  her 
fulfillment. — American  Civil  Liberties  Union:  She  was  a  member 
since  1942  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  our  work  in  defense  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  shall  miss  her. — A  Regional  Committee:  Ruth  was 
such  a  vibrant,  energetic  “live-wire,”  very  calm  in  all  her  Christian 
services,  so  enthusiastic  for  all  her  good  causes  in  working  for 
them.  She  was  an  inspiration  to  many  and  her  spirit  still  will  be. — 
Similar  tributes  have  come  from  other  groups;  Ruth  frequently 
became  a  personal  friend  of  organizational  executives  and  staffs. 

Smith  College. — The  President:  A  remarkable  record  of  public 
service,  an  alumna  of  whom  the  college  can  be  proud. — A  retired 
professor:  For  Ruth  there  can  be  no  grieving;  she  was  ready  for 
the  great  challenge.  It  is  good  to  think  of  her  as  once  more  free 
and  vital.  She  was  dear  to  me  as  a  student;  no  one  was  more  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  student  and  as  an  alumna. — Classmates  of  1907 :  Every¬ 
one  who  knew  her  loved  her,  her  complete  unselfishness,  her  lofty 
standards  and  her  beautiful  personality. — We  all  knew  she  was 
better  than  the  rest  of  us  but  she  never  felt  that  way. — Her  lovely 
humility  was  the  finest  flower  of  a  Christian  character. — Through 
all  the  years  I  have  counted  Ruth  as  my  best  and  truest  friend. 
I  feel  a  strange  loneliness.  My  life  is  infinitely  fuller  and  better 
for  her  friendship. — Ruth’s  life  was  already  luminous.  Every  one 
whose  life  touched  hers  felt  it;  in  more  than  fifty  years  I  have 
never  known  her  vital  interests  to  flag  or  diminish;  her  spirit  and 
faith  were  so  robust  and  strong. — Ruth  gave  me  an  idea  of  all  that 
Smith  could  mean  in  training  me  to  help  our  fellows  and  her  ex¬ 
ample  meant  a  great  deal. — She  was  a  friend  in  a  million  and  one 
of  the  best  poised,  most  efficient  and  certainly  the  most  humanitar¬ 
ian  woman  I  ever  knew. — We  sorrow  that  Ruth  has  had  to  give  up 
her  life’s  activity  for  Mankind  to  which  she  so  dedicated  herself, — 
a  citizen  of  the  world  she  truly  was. — No  classmate  gave  me  such 
out-going  warmth  as  Ruth.  As  I  watched  her  life  I  saw  that  divine 
spark  which  guided  her  always.  I  felt  it  again  when  she  stopped 
to  see  me  last  fall.  The  Class  considered  her  a  truly  great  person. — 
No  one  could  be  more  prepared  to  hear  her  Master’s  call  to  higher 
service. 


Home  Communities:  Hampton  Institute,  Va. — We  well  remember 
Mrs.  Scott’s  great  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  the  campus  and 
especially  her  assistance  to  the  students.  Her  work  in  inter-racial 
relationships  in  her  community  and  beyond  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  she  served.  She  gave  great  help  to  others. — Ruth  made 
a  heaven  of  her  home.  I  felt  my  life  much  enriched  because  of  her 
friendship.  I  used  to  look  forward  to  seeing  her  when  she  visited 
Hampton. 

Montclair,  N.  J. — Ruth  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  I  couldn’t 
write  sooner  as  my  hands  were  unable  to  form  the  letters. — I  shall 
always  remember  her  lovely  gracious  manners  and  her  unfailing 
friendliness.  Ruth  was  a  wonderful  friend  to  me. — Lovable,  radiant 
and  inspiring  confidence. — With  Ruth  I  could  have  real  discussions 
on  life’s  important  matters  and  we  had  many  good  talks  which  I 
shall  always  cherish. — Why?  She  was  so  able  and  so  needed! — She 
simply  exhaled  generosity,  graciousness  and  tact. — (From  former 
children  in  the  neighborhood) :  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  very  definite  part 
of  my  boyhood.  She  inspired  respect  and  something  akin  to  love 
in  small  boys;  I  think  she  understood  the  breed.  Naturally  her 
own  children  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  her  wisdom  and  love; 
but  she  exerted  also  a  powerful  effect  on  some  of  Art’s  and  Dave’s 
friends.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  her  for. — Her  welcome  friend¬ 
ship  so  heartily  continued  was  one  more  manifestation  of  her  art 
of  giving. — I  remember  her  lovely  voice  so  well  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  as  she  talked.  She  was  rare  and  even  as  a  child  I 
sensed  it. — Mrs.  Scott’s  life  has  meant  so  much  to  Montclair.  We 
who  live  here  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  our  actions  to  make  this  an  outstanding,  Christian  com¬ 
munity. — Ruth  was  a  wonderful  next  door  neighbor.  She  lived  so 
fully  her  Christian  beliefs.  We  all  loved  her. — (Y.W.C.A.  Board 
and  Inter-racial  Committee):  Ruth  Scott’s  vision,  zeal  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  follow  through  the  ideals  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  things 
happening  today. 

Loysville,  Pa.:  We  are  missing  our  great  missionary  friend  and 
helper.  We  all  enjoyed  her  being  among  us  and  the  fine  contribu¬ 
tion  she  made  to  our  meetings.  It  did  us  all  good  to  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  her  and  to  profit  by  the  Christlike  life  she  lived. — An 
outstanding  personality  devoted  to  family  and  to  God.  Everyone 
around  Loysville  has  been  asking  about  her  all  summer;  we  will 
surely  miss  seeing  her  here. — Mrs.  Scott’s  many  good  works  and 
accomplishments  made  her  a  fine  example  of  Christian  life  to 
young  women  of  today. — Words  cannot  describe  how  much  I  loved 
her.  We  can  all  live  better  lives  for  having  known  her. — Every¬ 
body  around  here  feels  her  loss.  At  the  Presbyterian  church  picnic 
many  people  talked  of  her  and  her  useful  life. — She  was  not  only 
the  gracious  hostess  of  the  Homestead  but  also  a  woman  of  wide 


interests  who  had  much  to  give  from  a  rich  store  of  wisdom, 
Christian  concern  and  friendship.  Tressler  Home  for  Children  too, 
benefited  from  her  deep  interest  in  its  welfare. — Her  radiant  per¬ 
sonality  and  her  Christlike  spirit  were  a  great  blessing  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  all  of  us  in  our  Lutheran  Bible  Class. — When  we  think 
of  Ruth,  that  lovely  verse  by  Paul  Derrick  is  recalled  (using  the 
feminine  phase) 

A  girl  indeed!  She  strove  not  for  a  place, 

Nor  rest,  nor  rule.  She  daily  walked  with  God. 

Her  willing  feet  with  service  swift  were  shod, — 

An  eager  soul  to  serve  the  human  race. 

Illume  the  mind,  and  fill  the  heart  with  grace; 

Hope  blooms  afresh  where’er  those  feet  have  trod. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. — A  true  friend;  we  shall  treasure  her  memory 
deep  in  our  hearts. — We  who  were  strange  and  lonely  were  helped 
by  her.  Her  kindliness  and  sympathetic  interest  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  her. — She  was 
such  a  vivid,  living  personality! — She  worked  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  for  tolerance  toward  Negroes,  for  the  moral  worth  of  life.  How 
enriched  I  was  because  of  her  deep  understanding  of  many  prob¬ 
lems! — We  shall  miss  her  very  much  indeed,  her  warmth,  her  hu¬ 
mor,  her  outgoing  spirit. — Her  contributions  to  everyone  lifted 
the  spirit.  Many  friends  in  Winter  Park  feel  her  loss, — her  charm, 
her  intelligence  and  her  sensitivity  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 

Other  Friends  differing  in  age,  color  and  creed:  Ruth  was  a 
wonderful  girl;  at  the  “tennis  age”  we  had  such  happy  times  to¬ 
gether.  I  grew  up  admiring  and  loving  her. — She  helped  me  to  ad¬ 
just  to  a  different  life.  She  always  had  faith  in  people;  in  spite  of 
their  weakness. — So  calm;  so  beloved;  so  efficient. — In  spite  of  our 
difference  in  years,  we  had  something  special  between  us,  the  stuff 
of  which  real  friendship  is  made. — I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  for 
her  kindness  to  me  over  many  years,  especially  after  my  parents 
passed  away. — A  genius  for  friendship!  I  thank  God  for  her. — Ruth 
was  a  gifted  lady  and  inspiring  example  of  all  that  wife  and  mother 
should  be. — A  great  lady;  those  two  words  are  a  summation  of  her 
goodness,  her  wisdom,  her  kindness  and  her  charm. — So  interested 
in  people  and  in  causes  that  helped  the  underprivileged. — Ruth  was 
so  vital  and  dynamic  and  with  such  ability  and  sense  of  service. 
Truly  a  dedicated  Christian.  Thousands  will  “rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.” — Memory  of  her  is  a  gracious  heritage. — “We  make  life 
by  what  we  give”  was  very  true  of  Ruth  who  gave  herself  con¬ 
stantly. — Our  lives  crossed  in  many  places  and  so  blessedly.  Ruth 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  and  truly  democratic  people  I  have 
ever  known;  she  was  very  humble  and  so  fair  to  others. — What  a 
lovely  person, — kindly,  gracious,  with  a  radiant  spirit!  The  many 
worthy  institutions  to  which  she  gave  so  lavishly  of  her  time  and 


talent  will  long  remember  her. — The  obituaries  in  the  Press  are 
necessarily  deficient  in  all  that  relates  to  character,  charm,  warmth 
and  plain  lovability. — The  loveliest  woman  I  ever  knew. — She  had 
a  rare  gift  of  making  us  want  to  be  more  worthwhile  and  being 
with  her  was  always  stimulating. — I  had  counted  on  our  fall  visit 
together,  I  really  needed  to  see  her.  She  was  always  so  strong. — 
(A  Negro  vocalist):  I  shall  always  treasure  in  my  heart  and  mind 
her  nobility  and  the  faith  she  had  in  my  “Star.” 

Refugees  from  various  countries  in  Europe: — With  God’s  help 
I  hope  to  accomplish  a  spiritual  growth  to  think  and  act  as  Mrs. 
Scott  did.  All  the  happiness  we  have  found  is  because  of  her  ex¬ 
ample.  To  be  able  to  pass  on  some  of  her  loving  kindness,  her  gen¬ 
erosity  in  thought  and  deed,  is  my  earnest  prayer.  From  her  I 
caught  the  joy  of  giving. — I  have  just  said  my  Rosary  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  soul  of  our  dear,  dear  Ruth.  She  was  so  wonderfully 
good  to  me  and  I  will  miss  her  very,  very  much. — When  I  and  my 
orphaned  children  had  to  adjust  to  the  new  environment  it  would 
have  been  unbelievably  hard  without  the  understanding  of  Mrs.  Scott; 
the  hours  spent  with  her  were  comforting.  She  was  like  my  mother 
who  encouraged  me  to  hold  my  head  up. — Her  friendship  was  again 
and  again  a  joy  and  comfort,  a  friendship  that  she  proved  in  such 
great  constancy  and  readiness  to  help,  and  that  I  shall  hold  in  my 
heart  as  a  precious  treasure;  such  rare  persons  keep  their  memory 
ever  awake.  I  think  that  everything  she  did  was  blessed. — Our 
children  are  greatly  moved  by  losing  “Nana  Scott”;  she  was  a 
Friendly  Fairy  that  touched  us  with  her  magic  wand  and  trans¬ 
formed  our  lives  to  make  them  not  only  more  meaningful  but  also 
rich  and  happy.  She  was  the  best  the  human  race  can  offer,  a 
warm,  understanding  person,  a  Saint! 


For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  Name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blest. 

Alleluia! 

And  when  the  fight  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 
Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph  song 
And  hearts  are  brave  again  and  arms  are  strong. 
Alleluia! 


L.  to  R.  Front:  Scott  and  David  Morgan,  Bapa  ,  Carter  Jr.  and  Scott  Flarrison. 
Betsy  and  Alison  Scott,  Alan  Morgan,  Larry  and  Pat  Scott,  Ben  and  Bill  Harrison. 


MEMORIAL  FAMILY  REUNION,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y.  -  August  26-29,  1957. 


Adults  from  left:  Arthur,  Frances,  Margaret,  George,  Amy,  Barbara,  Kenneth; 

David  second  above  Margaret. 


FOUR  FAMILIES 


The  Carter  Harrisons  -  1955.  Margaret 
and  4  sons  took  1 1 ,000  mile  camping 
trip.  Carter  Jr.  toured  Europe,  1957. 


Descendants  inherit  a  disposition  for  world-friendship,  adventure  and  discovery.  Margaret,  Am 
Arthur,  and  Kenneth  with  2  sons  have  circled  the  globe,  David  the  Pacific.  Latest  trips  a 
mentioned  here.— Individuals  can  be  identified  in  section  on  Children  and  Grandchildren. 


The  Kenneth  Morgans,  1955,  flew  to! 
Europe;  Kenneth  in  Asia  several  times! 
since  then;  Scott  now  in  Switzerland. 


The  Arthur  Scotts  before  sailing,  1957,  for 
six  months’  Sabbatical  by  car  through  Europe. 


The  David  Scotts.  British  Isles,  1956. 


